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The  Future  of  UN  Peacekeeping  at  a  Crossroads: 

US.  Leadership  Is  Key 


What  do  Kosovo,  East  Timor,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Congo  have  in  common?  They  are  all  regions  or 
countries  which  have  been  tom  apart  by  violent  con¬ 
flict.  They  are  also  regions  or  countries  in  which  the 
United  Nations  has  begun  new  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  (UNPKO)  during  the  past  year.  Kosovo,  East 
Timor,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Congo  are  not  alone, 
either  in  their  agony  or  in  their  need  for  assistance 
from  the  international  community. 

Each  of  these  missions  is  unique,  tremendously  com¬ 
plex,  and  full  of  obstacles  to  success.  These  missions 
are  (or  will  be)  carried  out  in  places  where  people 
have  endured  unspeakable  horrors.  These  regions 
have  little  of  the  social,  political,  or  economic  institu¬ 
tions  and  other  infrastructure  needed  for  building  a 
just,  enduring  peace. 

The  success  of  these  peacekeeping  missions  hinges 
on  the  political  will  and  cooperation  of  former  com¬ 
batants  along  with  the  international  community. 

Both  former  combatants  and  the  international  com¬ 
munity  must  remain  committed  to  the  peace  process 
for,  perhaps,  years  to  come.  The  recent  challenges 
faced  by  the  UNPKO  in  Sierra  Leone  reflect  the 
extreme  problems  within  the  country,  the  slowness  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  international  community  in  taking 
effective  preventive  measures,  and  the  current  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  UN  in  conducting  effective  PKO. 

The  U.S.  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  fostering  the  suc¬ 
cess  to  these  missions.  As  a  permanent  member  of 
the  UN  Security  Council  with  veto  authority,  U.S. 
support  is  essential  for  any  new  operation.  The  U.S. 
is  the  wealthiest  country  with  the  greatest  financial 
and  logistical  capacity  to  support  UNPKO  when 
needed.  It  is  the  largest  contributor  to  UNPKO. 
When  the  U.S.  fails  to  honor  its  commitments  to 


UNPKO,  as  it  has  in  recent  years,  the  U.S.  jeopar¬ 
dizes  the  success  of  missions  currently  underway 
and  puts  at  risk  peoples'  lives.  This,  in  turn,  tarnish¬ 
es  the  credibility  of  the  UN  and  jeopardizes  future 
UNPKO. 

The  Administration  has  recognized  the  important 
role  that  the  UN  can  play  in  helping  the  governments 
and  peoples  in  these  countries /regions  to  restore 
peace  and  rebuild  scxiiety.  Through  its  permanent 
representative  to  the  Security  Council,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  approved  each  of  these  operations  and 
promised  that  the  U.S.  government  would  contribute 
to  them  (albeit  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  U.S.  is  cur¬ 
rently  assessed  by  the  UN^). 

President  Clinton  has  asked  Congress  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $107  million  to  pay  anticipated  increased 
assessments  for  the  UN  peacekeeping  missions  in 
Kosovo  and  East  Timor  this  year.  Moreover,  in  his 
FY2001  budget  request,  the  President  has  asked  for 
$739  million  to  cover  anticipated  increased  assess¬ 
ments  for  UNPKO. 

Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  the  next  step  by  pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  funds  to  fulfill  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment's  promise  to  the  UN.  Governments  around  the 
world  will  be  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  decides. 
A  decision  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  to  the  UN  will 
strongly  encourage  other  countries  to  share  the  bur¬ 
den  of  these  new  peacekeeping  missions.  It  may  also 
help  in  the  congressionally-mandated  effort  to  have 
the  UN  General  Assembly  reduce  the  U.S.  assess¬ 
ment  rate  to  257o.  ■ 


'  The  U.S.  is  assessed  at  a  rate  of  30.5%  of  peacekeeping 
costs.  However,  several  years  ago.  Congress  unilaterally 
reduced  that  rate  to  25%. 
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Will  Congress  Put  US.  Vote  in 
UN  at  Risk  Again? 

Is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  also  the  world's  biggest  deadbeat? 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  is  the  biggest  debtor,  with  accumu¬ 
lated  arrears  of  about  $1.4  billion.  These  arrears  have  resulted  from 
Congress'  refusal  to  pay  the  United  States'  full  assessments  for  the  UN 
regular  budget,  peacekeeping,  and  other  UN  agencies  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

While  the  UN  cannot  force  any  nation  to  pay  up,  the  UN  does  have  one 
important  lever.  Article  19  of  the  UN  charter  specifies  that  a  member 
nation  that  repeatedly  fails  to  pay  its  dues  will  lose  its  vote  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.^ 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  came  perilously  close  to  losing  its  General  Assembly 
vote.  It  was  saved  by  a  congressional  agreement  that  allowed  payment 
of  $100  million  of  the  arrears.  However,  unless  the  next  arrears  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  this  year,  and  unless  the  U.S.  pays  in  full  its  assessments 
for  FYOO  and  FYOl,  the  U.S.  vote  will  again  be  at  risk. 

The  1999  congressional  agreement 

Last  fall.  Congress  authorized  payment  of  $926  million  of  the  roughly 
$1.5  billion  that  the  U.S.  owes  in  back  dues  for  the  UN  regular  budget, 
peacekeeping,  and  other  UN  agencies.  The  authorization  came  as  part 
of  the  FY2000-2001  State  Department  Authorization  bill  (Public  Law 
106-113).  This  bill  included  the  "Helms-Biden"  provisions  to  pay  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  arrears  (Title  IX,  the  "United  Nations  Reform  Act  of  1999"). 

The  Helms-Biden  provisions  set  conditions  for  paying  the  arrears. 

These  conditions  require  the  UN  to  meet  a  series  of  "benchmarks"  over 
three  years.  The  UN  cleared  the  first  and  easiest  benchmarks  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  the  first  $100  million  arrears  payment  was  made.  This 
saved  the  U.S.  the  embarrassment  of  losing  its  vote  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly. 

If  the  next  scheduled  $475  million  payment  is  to  be  made,  U.S.  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  UN  Richard  Holbrooke  must  persuade  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  enact  the  reforms  stipulated  in  the  Helms-Biden  provisions 

(continued  on  page  3) 


1  "A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its 
financial  contributions  to  the  Organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years.  The  General  Assembly 
may,  nevertheless,  permit  such  a  Member  to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  failure 
to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  Member." 
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Congressional  Action  (continued  from  page  2) 

for  the  second  year.  These  include  requiring  the  UN 
General  Assembly  to  reduce  the  U.S.  assessment  rate 
for  the  UN  regular  budget  down  to  22%  from  the 
current  rate  of  25%  and  to  cut  the  U.S.  assessment 
rate  for  UN  peacekeeping  operations  (UNPKO)  to 
25%  from  the  current  30.5%. 

The  UN  will  also  be  required  to  establish  a  "contest¬ 
ed  arrears"  account  for  the  remaining  approximately 
$500  million  that  is  in  dispute  between  and  the  U.S. 
and  the  UN.  The  contested  arrears  include  assess¬ 
ments  for  UN  activities  for  which  Congress  has 
refused  to  pay  by  law  and  the  difference  between 
what  Congress  is  willing  to  pay  for  UNPKO  by  law 
(25%)  versus  the  assessment  rate  that  the  UN  set  for 
the  U.S.  (30.5”/()).  Congress  stipulated  that  the  con¬ 
tested  arrears  not  be  counted  against  the  U.S.  under 
terms  of  Article  19  of  the  UN  Charter. 

The  UN  General  Assembly,  which  convenes  next  in 
September,  will  probably  not  address  U.S.  demands 
until  long  after  Congress  has  adjourned  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  trail.  Convincing  the  General  Assembly  to 
revise  the  assessment  rate  will  not  be  an  easy 
achievement.  Many  member  countries,  including 
many  close  U.S.  allies,  have  been  openly  negative 
about  the  United  States'  failure  to  fulfill  its  obliga¬ 
tions  (as  well  as  for  its  bullying  tactics).  If  the  U.S.  is 
to  succeed  in  negotiating  reduced  assessment  rates, 
an  important  strategic  move  would  be  to  pay  down 
the  arrears. 

The  mood  on  Capitol  Hill 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  uncertain  whether  Con¬ 
gress  will  provide  sufficient  funds  to  cover  increas¬ 
ing  assessments  for  UN  peacekeeping  this  year  and 
next.  In  an  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
request  for  Fy2000,  President  Clinton  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  additional  $107  million  to  pay  anticipat¬ 
ed  increased  assessments  for  the  UNPKO  in 
Kosovo^  and  East  Timor.  In  his  FY2001  budget 
request,  the  President  asked  for  $739  million  to  cover 
anticipated  increased  assessments  for  UNPKO.  This 
is  up  from  the  $500  million  that  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  for  UNPKO  in  FY2000. 


So  far.  Congress  seems  in  no  mcxxl  to  grant  either  of 
these  requests.  First,  the  President's  request  for  the 
FY2000  emergency  supplemental  has  been  put  on 
hold.  Second,  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  Judicia¬ 
ry  appropriations  allocation  for  FY2001,  when 
adjusted  for  the  cost  of  inflation,  will  be  insufficient 
even  to  maintain  this  year's  programs.  Since  this  is 
the  pot  of  money,  from  which  UN  regular  and 
peacekeeping  dues  are  appropriated,  a  $239  million 
(48'/())  increase  for  the  UN  peacekeeping  assessment 
appears  out  of  the  question.  Finally,  appropriators 
have  placed  legislative  "holds"  on  recent  State 
Department  requests  to  "reprogram"  existing  funds 
for  new  UNPKO  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Congo. 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  critical  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  Administration  for  approving  these  new 
UNPKO.  Some  have  expressed  the  concern  that  in 
Kosovo,  other  countries  have  not  been  fulfilling  their 
commitments.  They  think  the  U.S.  should  withhold 
further  contributions  until  others  pay  up.  Others 
argue  that  few  of  the  UN  missions  serv'e  genuine 
U.S.  national  security  interests  and  that  the  U.S.  is 
spending  too  much  already.  Still  others  believe  that 
the  UN  has  extended  itself  beyond  its  capabilities 
with  these  new  missions. 

Grim  prospects 

If  these  views  prevail  in  Congress  through  the  end 
of  this  session  and  Congress  does  not  pay  this  bill, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  far-ranging  implications. 
The  most  immediate  impact  will  be  on  the  peoples 
of  Kosovo,  East  Timor,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Congo. 
Missions  in  these  countries  will  be  severely  under¬ 
mined,  and  the  people  who  are  depending  on  them 
will  be  left  in  dangerous  situations  with  uncertain 
futures.  Violence  may  resume. 

(continued  on  page  W) 


2  The  UN  peacekeeping  mission  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK) 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  international  militaiy' 
force  that  is  currently  stationed  there  (KFOR).  UNMIK  is 
not  a  military  mission.  It  is  dedicated  to  providing  inter¬ 
im  administration  for  Kosovo,  including  civilian  police, 
judicial,  and  other  government  services,  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ing  in  establishing  new  institutions  of  self-governance  in 
Kosovo. 
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What  is  the  UN's  Role  in  Preserving  Peace  and 

Security?  A  Primer 


The  profound  desire  to  avoid  another  world  war 
and  to  preserv'e  peace  and  security  inspired  the 
founding  of  the  UN  in  1945.  Articles  1  and  2  of  the 
UN  Charter  make  it  clear  that  maintaining  interna¬ 
tional  peace  is  the  paramount  objective. 

Although  the  young  UN  quickly  expanded  to  take 
on  responsibilities  for  alleviating  poverty,  hunger, 
social  injustice,  and  envaronmental  destruction,  it  did 
so  because  the  UN  founders  understood  that  ignor¬ 
ing  these  issues  would  undermine  international  sta¬ 
bility  and  thus  increase  the  likelihood  of  war. 

UN  peacekeeping  operations  (UNPKO)  evolved 
from  the  Charter's  Chapter  6,  “Pacific  Settlement  of 
Disputes,"  and  Chapter  7,  "Actions  with  Respect  to 
Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts 
of  Aggression." 

UN  Chapter  6:  Peacekeeping 

Under  Chapter  6  operations,  the  UN  may  send  in 
teams  of  military  and  or  civilian  personnel  responsi¬ 
ble  for  overseeing  negotiations  and  elections, 
upholding  political  settlements,  patrolling  cease-fire 
zones,  and  so  forth.  These  operations  require  the 
consent  of  the  host  govemment(s)  and,  usually,  the 
agreement  of  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  In  short,  there 
must  already  be  peace.  The  UN  operation  is  there  to  help 
keep  that  peace. 

Observing  elections  in  East  Timor  (1999)  and  estab¬ 
lishing  buffer  zones  between  warring  parties  in  the 
Golan  Heights  (1974)  are  both  Chapter  6  operations. 
UN  members  are,  with  increasing  frequency,  asking 
UN  staff  to  assume  key  governmental  roles  until 
such  times  as  new  governments  are  duly  elected  and 
in  office  (e.g.  Kosovo  (1999)  and  East  Timor). 

Under  the  improvised  rules  which  have  evolved 
since  the  writing  of  the  Charter,  operations  under¬ 
taken  under  Chapter  6  do  not  authorize  the  use  of 
force  except  in  self-defense.  UN  peacekeeping 
troops  are  required  to  remain  neutral  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  host 
country.  Clearly,  this  is  far  more  difficult  in  practice 
than  in  theory. 


U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Richard  Holbrooke,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  Justice,  State,  Judiciary  Appropriations  (April 
11,  2000)  observed: 

From  Southeast  Asia  to  Central  America,  and  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  Balkans,  peacekeepers  have 
helped  to  decrease  refugee  flows,  and  they  have 
reduced  the  likelihood  of  small  conflicts  grozving  into 
regional  wars.  In  the  past,  UN  peacekeepers  have 
sensed  successfully  in  Mozambique,  Macedonia,  East¬ 
ern  Slavonia,  Namibia,  Cambodia,  El  Salvador,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  these  places  and  others,  the  principle  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  is 
directly  applicable.  Peacekeeping  prevents  costlier, 
more  deadly  conflicts  from  breaking  out,  and  it  does 
so  (for  the  most  part)  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

And  it  helps  foster  a  stable  and  secure  environment 
for  a  political  process  to  take  hold.  Peacekeeping 
itself  cannot  bring  a  final  resolution  of  conflict;  but 
it  can  help  create  conditions  for  political  leaders  to 
forge  a  lasting  settlement. 

UN  Chapter  7:  Peace  Enforcing 

Under  Chapter  7,  the  Security  Council  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  take  effective  collective  measures  against 
would-be  aggressors,  using  force  if  necessary.  These 
measures  include  "complete  or  partial  interruption 
of  economic  relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  tele¬ 
graphic,  radio  and  other  means  of  communication, 
and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations."  If  insuf¬ 
ficient,  the  Security  Council  can  take,  and  has  taken, 
"such  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security." 

Finally,  under  Chapter  7,  the  UN  founders  gave 
weight  to  their  intent  to  keep  the  peace  by  calling  on 
member  states  to  provide  the  Security  Council 
"...armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities,  including 
rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  international  peace  and  security."  UN  moni- 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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UN's  Role  (continued  from  page  4) 

toring  of  the  truce  along  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border  and 
the  protection  of  humanitarian  operations  in  Bosnia 
and  Somalia  were  authorized  under  Chapter  7. 

Varieties  of  peace  operations 

The  UN  is  not  restricted  to  a  "one  size  fits  all" 
approach  to  peace  operations.  Rather,  the  approach 
can  be  tailored  to  the  situation.  The  first  four  of  the 
following  measures  are  usually  taken  under  UN 
Charter  Chapter  6  operations.  The  fifth  refers  to 
Chapter  7  military  actions. 

Preventive  diplomacy  refers  to  actions  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  disputes  from  arising  between  parties,  to  pre¬ 
vent  existing  disputes  from  escalating  into  armed 
conflicts,  and  to  limit  the  spread  of  armed  conflicts 
when  they  do  occur. 

Peacemaking  involves  actions  directed  at  bringing 
hostile  parties  to  agreement,  through  peaceful  means 
such  as  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  judicial  settlement. 

Peacekeeping  involves  the  deployment  of  a  UN 
presence  in  the  field.  It  is  undertaken  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  parties  concerned  and  normally 
involves  UN  military  and/or  police  personnel  and 
frequently  civilians  as  well. 

Post-action  peace  building  is  an  effort  to  identify 
and  support  those  processes  and  structures  that  can 
strengthen  and  solidify  peace. 

Peace  enforcing  uses  UN  or  other  multilateral 
armed  forces  to  impose  order  or  a  settlement  in  a 
conflict  situation  when  there  is  no  agreement  among 
the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

Blurring  the  lines  between  Chapter  6  and 
Chapter  7  operations 

In  actual  practice,  a  UN  operation  can  include  a 
number  of  tasks.  The  term  peacekeeping  is  now  used 
in  UN  circles  and  in  the  media  to  describe  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  measures  for  dealing  with  international  and 
intra-national  disputes. 


Peace  operations  can  include  unarmed  civilians 
serving  as  observers  as  well  as  armed  troops  using 
force  to  halt  aggression.  Armed  peacekeepers  — 
in  UN  blue  helmets  under  UN  command  —  patrol 
borders,  monitor  cease-fires  to  allow  opposing 
sides  to  enter  into  negotiations,  enforce  buffer 
zones  among  combatants,  and  protect  relief  efforts 
for  civilian  populations  of  both  sides  of  any  con¬ 
flict.  Fact-finding  missions  and  "good-office"  mis¬ 
sions  can  provide  accurate,  balanced  reporting 
about  a  conflict  situation,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  future  negotiations  between  the  contending 
parties.  UN  personnel  can  also  oversee  elections 
or  plebiscites.  Civilian  roles  have  expanded  con¬ 
siderably  since  the  1980s. 

In  practice,  UN  peace  operations  sometimes  blur  the 
distinctions  between  Chapter  6  and  Chapter  7  types 
of  activities  —  with  significant  implications.  For 
example,  the  pending  UNPKO  mission  to  the  Congo 
(2000)  is  principally  a  Chapter  6  peace  observing 
mission  that  is  proceeding  under  the  agreement  and 
protection  of  the  principal  governmental  parties  to 
the  conflict.  However,  not  all  paramilitary  forces 
have  agreed  to  this.  Thus,  under  Chapter  7,  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  has  the  authorization  to  defend  itself  and 
any  civilians  who  have  come  under  its  care  and  who 
may  be  in  harm's  way. 

UN-authorized,  non-UNPKO  missions 

The  Security  Council's  authority  to  use  force  can 
also  be  delegated  to  nations  which  act  in  support  of 
UN  resolutions.  The  UN  did  this  following  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  (1990)  and,  more  recently,  in 
East  Timor  when  violence  erupted  following  the 
elections  there  (1999).  Unlike  UNPKO  missions, 
these  operations  are  not  under  UN  command,  and 
countries  contribute  voluntarily  to  their  implementa¬ 
tion  (i.e.  the  UN  does  not  assess  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  for  these  operations).  U.S.  military  deploy¬ 
ments  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
(blockade  of  Iraq)  are  other  examples  of  such  UN- 
authorized,  voluntary  commitments.  ■ 
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Responding  to  UN  Critics  on  Capitol  Hill: 
Point  —  Counterpoint 

member  countries  under  UN  command. 

The  $500  million  that  the  U.S.  spent  for  UNPKO  in 
FYOO  is  a  real  bargain.  This  relatively  small  invest¬ 
ment  helps  to  maintain  the  peace  in  over  a  dozen 
conflict  zones  around  the  world. 


Point:  The  U.S.  already  pays  more  than  its  fair  share 
for  maintaining  world  peace  and  security.  Why  are 
we  being  asked  to  pay  more? 

Counterpoint:  Congress  budgets  for  different  kinds 
of  international  military'  efforts.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  among  them. 

For  example,  there  are  U.S.  overseas  military  deploy¬ 
ments  and  interv  entions  that  the  U.S.  gov^emment 
undertakes  voluntarily  (on  its  own  or  with  allies). 
These  are  under  U.S.  command,  and  may  be  under¬ 
taken  with  or  without  the  UN  Security  Council's 
authorization. 

Then  there  are  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  (UNPKO).  These  are  cooperative  efforts 
that  are  authorized  by  the  UN  Security  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  community  of  nations.  They  are  paid 
for  through  assessments  made  of  UN  member  states. 
They  are  carried  out  by  personnel  contributed  by 


Compare  the  Outlays... 

The  U.S.  has  paid  relatively  little  towards 

UNPKO,  especially  when  compared  to  what  it 

spends  on  the  U.S.-sponsored  deployments. 

■  During  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  spent  over 
$30  billion  on  unilateral  or  U.S.-led  military 
interventions  overseas,  including  opera¬ 
tions  in  Iraq,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo. 

■  The  U.S.  spends  well  over  $50  billion  per 
year  deploying  over  260,000  troops  and 
their  weapons  overseas. 

■  The  $500  million  that  the  U.S.  is  spending 
this  year  on  UNPKO  in  15  regions  around 
the  world  is  only  one-fourth  of  what  the 
U.S.  spent  to  purchase  one  B-2  bomber. 


From  a  budgetary  point  of  view,  UNPKO  represent  a 
less  expensive  way  to  preserv'e  world  peace  and 
security  since  the  costs  of  UN  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sions  are  shared  among  UN  members.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  U.S.  security  would  be  significantly 
reduced  if  the  U.S.  invested  more  in  building  the 
UN's  capacity  to  prevent  violent  conflicts,  coopera¬ 
tive  UNPKO,  and  other  UN  programs  that  address 
root  causes  of  war  and  civil  strife. 


Counterpoint:  Without  UNPKO,  weak  or  collapsing 
nation  states  can  become  incubators  for  both  civil 
and  international  conflicts,  crime,  terrorism,  and  ille¬ 
gal  trafficking  of  weapons  and  narcotics.  This  is  not 
in  U.S.  national  interests. 

Moreover,  as  the  nations  of  the  world  have  become 
increasingly  interdependent  (environmentally,  eco¬ 
nomically,  politically,  socially)  our  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  U.S.  national  interests  has 
changed.  The  well-being  of  people  in  the  U.S.  is 
intertwined  with  the  well-being  of  peoples  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  The  people  of  the  U.S.  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  democracy,  human 
rights,  the  rule  of  law,  human  development,  and 
trade  around  the  world. 

Point:  The  U.S.  should  not  contribute  another  cent  to 
UNPKO  until  other  countries  pay  what  they 
promised.  (For  example,  the  European  Union  has 
not  yet  paid  its  obligation  for  Kosovo  reconstruction.) 

Counterpoint:  For  successful  UNPKO,  it  is  essential 
that  all  members  of  the  international  community  ful¬ 
fill  their  commitments  promptly.  Nations  which  fail 
to  do  this  put  at  risk  the  lives  of  civilians  and  further 
tarnish  the  credibility  of  the  UN.  The  failure  of  one 
country  to  pay  its  obligation  on  time  does  not  relieve 

(continued  on  page  7) 


Point:  UNPKOs  do  not  serve  U.S.  national  interests. 
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Responding  to  UN  Critics  (continued  from  page  6) 

other  nations  of  their  obligations  for  timely  payment. 
It  is  particularly  ironic  to  hear  this  concern  from 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Congress  has 
delayed,  been  delinquent,  and  underpaid  U.S. 
assessments  to  the  UN  for  many  years.  This  has 
forced  many  less  wealthy  countries  to  foot  the  bill 
for  UNPKO.  If  Congress  would  have  others  fulfill 
their  commitments  in  full,  on  time,  and  without  con¬ 
ditions,  then  it  should  lead  the  way. 

Point:  The  UN  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  effective  peacekeeping  activities. 

Counterpoint:  The  UN  presently  has  the  capacity  to 
carry  out  only  a  limited  number  of  peacekeeping 
missions  at  any  time.  The  UNPKO  department  con¬ 
sists  of  only  300  staff.  Of  these,  only  ten  professional 
staff  are  assigned  to  planning  new  missions,  and 
only  three  are  assigned  to  training  programs. 

In  order  for  the  UN  to  respond  effectively  to  emerg¬ 
ing  crises  and  to  manage  a  number  of  UNPKOs 
simultaneously,  the  UN  needs  more  resources.  A 
UN  with  greater  capacity  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
conflicts  and  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  to  stem 
violence  could  save  both  lives  and  the  cost  of  future 
military  intervention. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
invest  more  to  build  the  UN's  capacity  for  prevent¬ 
ing  violent  conflicts  through  UNPKO.  Instead,  the 
Helms-Biden  provisions  require  the  UN  to  maintain 
a  zero-nominal-growth  budget.  This  means  a 
shrinking  budget  in  real,  inflation-adjusted  terms, 
and  a  diminished  capacity  for  prevention  and  peace¬ 
keeping. 

Point:  The  UN  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
nation  building.  This  can  take  forever  and  consumes 
too  much  effort. 

Counterpoint:  War-torn  societies  often  lack  stable 
governments.  Governing  institutions  are  often 
weak,  corrupt,  and  unaccountable.  These  can  lead  to 
a  cycle  of  more  war  and  civil  strife  and  the  need  for 
costly  international  humanitarian  and/or  military 
intervention.  Without  the  UN's  work  to  build  the 
capacity  for  self-governance,  UNPKO  will  certainly 
become  endless. 


Moreover,  the  U.S.  has  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
countries  in  many  of  the  regions  where  violence  is 
now  occurring  because  the  U.S.  helped  to  create 
conditions  that  have  led  to  these  crises.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  U.S.  Cold  War  policies  toward  Indonesia,  the 
Congo,  and  Yugoslavia  in  each  case  contributed  to 
social  and  political  conditions  during  the  post-Cold 
War  period  that  have  been  conducive  to  violence.  ■ 


Keeping  Stats  on  Peacekeeping 

Did  you  know... 

There  are  currently  29,286  UN  peacekeepers  in 
the  field,  the  highest  number  since  1995.  These 
include 

Military  22,000 

Police  5,700 

Observers  1,300 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  largest  UN  Peacekeeping  Operation 
(UNPKO)  is  the  UN  Transitional  Administra¬ 
tion  in  East  Timor  which  involves  8,475  UN 
peacekeepers.  The  second  largest  operation  is 
the  UN  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone,  with  7,485 
peacekeepers. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  countries  which  contribute  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  peacekeepers  to  the  UN  missions  are 
Nigeria  3,322 

India  2,250 

Australia,  Bangladesh,  Ghana,  Jordan,  Kenya, 
Poland  each  contribute  1,000-2,000. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  contributes  only  34  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  to  UNPKO.  (The  U.S.  has 
260,000  non-UN  military  personnel  stationed 
worldwide.) 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Sources:  UN  Newservice,  April  12,  2000,  and  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  April  11,  2000 
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The  UN:  Keeping  Peace  Around  the  World 


Following  is  a  list  of  UN  Peacekeeping  Operations 
currently  in  place  with  the  year  of  the  initial  UN 
mandate  and  the  goal  or  role  of  the  mission.  Source: 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Contributions  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peacekeeping  Activities:  Program  Activities 
Summary,  February  2000. 

UN  Disengagement  Observer  Force  (UNDOF,  1974) 
acts  as  a  buffer  between  Syria  and  Israeli  troops  in 
the  strategic  Golan  Heights  area. 

UN  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL,  1978)  works 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security  as  well  as 
Lebanese  sovereignty  in  the  south  of  Lebanon. 

Israel  has  accepted  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
(UNSCR)  425,  and  will  withdraw  "when  the 
Lebanese  government  establishes  security  guaran¬ 
tees  that  preclude  hostile  actions  against  its  popu¬ 
lace."  Until  a  clear  framework  exists  for  Lebanese- 
Israeli  peace  talks,  UNIFIL  continues  to  have  a  role 
in  any  successful  implementation  of  UNSCR  425  by 
Israel. 

UN  Iraq/Kuwait  Observer  Mission  (UNIKOM, 
1991)  monitors  the  demilitarized  zone  between  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  established  after  the  Gulf  War.  Kuwait 
pays  for  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  this  force. 


0%  Interest! 

Do  you  have  cash  assets  which  you  do  not  need 
for  current  income  but  wish  to  retain  for  the 
future?  An  Interest  Free  Loan  to  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  will  preserve  your  capital  while 
generating  investment  income  to  support 
FCNL's  witness  in  Washington. 

FCNL's  investment  policies  avoid  companies 
which  derive  gain  from  military  production  or 
services.  Instead,  we  seek  to  invest  in  compa¬ 
nies  with  socially  and  environmentally  respon¬ 
sible  practices.  And  the  loan  value  is  itself  pre¬ 
served,  available  for  return  to  you  as  specified 
in  the  loan  agreement. 

You  can  make  a  loan  with  as  little  as  $500,  add 
to  it  when  possible,  and  create  savings  for  the 
future. 

Interested?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  at 
FCNL. 


UN  Observers  in  Angola  (UNOA,  1999)  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  a  renewed  peacekeeping 
operation  (MONUA,  the  UNPKO  in  Angola,  ended 
in  1999),  when  and  if  the  situation  is  right  for  a 
resumption  of  operations. 

Mission  in  Western  Sahara  (MINURSO,  1991)  mon¬ 
itors  the  cease-fire  and  is  assisting  in  conducting  a 
referendum  on  the  future  status  of  this  region. 

UN  Mission  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(UNMIBH,  1995)  implements  provisions  of  the 
"Dayton  Agreement,"  monitors  local  police  activity, 
and  assists  in  establishing  reformed  police  forces 
trained  in  democratic  community  policing. 

UN  Mission  of  Observers  in  Prevlaka  (UNMOP, 
1992)  observes  and  monitors  demilitarization  on  the 
Prevlaka  Peninsula  in  Croatia. 

UN  Mission  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK,  1999)  provides  an 
interim  administration  for  Kosovo  while  establishing 
and  overseeing  the  development  of  provisional, 
democratic,  and  self-governing  institutions  in  the 
province.  UNMIK  also  authorizes  deployment  of 
international  military  forces  to  provide  for  security 
of  civilians. 

UN  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP,  1964)  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  violence  between  the  Turkish  Cypriot  and 
Greek  Cypriot  communities.  The  Greek  and  Cypriot 
governments  pay  more  than  half  the  costs  of  this 
mission. 

UN  Mission  in  Georgia  (UNOMIG,  1993)  monitors 
compliance  with  the  cease-fire  agreement  reached 
between  the  Republic  of  Georgia  and  Abkhaz  sepa¬ 
ratist  forces. 

UN  Mission  of  Observers  to  Tajikistan  (UNMOT, 
1994)  monitors  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  pro¬ 
motes  political  reconciliation. 

War  Crimes  Tribunals  in  Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda 

(established  for  Yugoslavia  in  1993  and  for  Rwanda 
in  1994)  are  examining  war  crimes  in  these  areas. 

UN  Mission  to  Sierra  Leone  (UNAMSIL,  1999) 
implements  key  provisions  of  the  "Lome  Agree¬ 
ment,"  through  activities  such  as  cease-fire  monitor¬ 
ing  and  the  establishment  of  procedures  to  disarm 
and  demobilize  ex-combatants. 

(continued  on  page  9) 
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Building  the  Framework  for  Peace: 

Excerpts  from  FCNL's  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 

"World  peace  depends  on  increasing  cooperative  ties  among  nations  and  peoples,  forged  within  a  global 
framework  of  law,  justice,  and  orderly  social  change.  International  cooperation  requires  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  world  and  regional  institutions,  with  fuller  representation  of  all  relevant  parties.  The  security  of  aU 
will  be  enhanced  only  as  states  and  parties  accept  decisions  cooperatively. 

"To  strengthen  nongovernmental,  world  community  and  international  processes,  the  U.S.  should; 

■  support  the  United  Nations  system  and  other  international  organizations,  pay  all  regular  assessments 
on  time,  and  contribute  generously  to  voluntary  funds 

■  work  to  improve  equitable  sharing  of  power  in  the  UN 

■  develop  institutional  support  for  conflict  resolution  initiatives  such  as  peace  teams,  environmental 
negotiations,  reconciliation  projects,  and  intergroup  arbitration  efforts 

■  adhere  faithfully  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  international  human  rights 
instruments  the  U.S.  has  signed 

■  promote  the  work  of  the  UN  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  to  investigate  and  publicize  human 
rights  violations,  and  work  to  establish  regional  human  rights  courts  where  they  do  not  now  exist. . . 

"[T]he  world  is  experiencing  an  alarming  number  of  armed  civil  and  regional  conflicts...Even  'small' 
armed  conflicts  are  devastating  to  local  populations.  They  are  also  ominous  in  their  potential  for  escala- 
tion...The  United  States  should  set  an  international  example  by  refraining  from  use  or  support  of  military 
or  paramilitary  forces  abroad.  Above  all,  we  urge  the  use  of  negotiation,  mediation,  adjudication,  concilia¬ 
tion,  inquiry,  and  other  methods  of  conflict  resolution... The  United  States  should; 

■  develop  and  make  common  use  of  the  mechanisms  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  con¬ 
tained  in  the  UN  Charter,  as  well  as  non-govemmental  mechanisms. . .  particularly  in  early  stages  of 
crises 

■  ensure  that  the  UN  finds  ways  to  receive  and  act  on  early  warning  of  developing  conflicts,  so  that  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  have  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  success 

■  participate  fully  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  encourage  resort  to  the  Court  when  concilia¬ 
tion  and  similar  measures  fail  to  resolve  international  conflict 

■  support  and  expand  the  use  of  preventive  diplomacy  and  the  UN  functions  of  peacemaking  and  peace¬ 
building,  giving  them  preference  over  peace-keeping  initiatives 

■  oppose  military  peace-enforcing. . ." 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  (1994) 


Keeping  the  Peace  (continued  from  page  8) 

UN  Transitional  Administration  in  East  Timor 

(UNTAET,  1999)  is  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  of  East  Timor  during  its  transi¬ 
tion  to  independence,  in  accordance  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  popular  consultation  conducted  in 
August  1999. 

UN  Operations  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo  (MONUC,  1999)  provides  advice  and  assis¬ 
tance  as  the  UN  explores  with  parties  to  the  "Lusaka 
Accords"  what  peacekeeping-related  activities  in  the 
DROC  may  be  needed.  ■ 


Is  Humanitarian  Intervention 
Ever  Justified? 

A  Continuing  Challenge  for  FCNL 

How  should  Friends  respond  to  proposed 
deployment  of  a  trained  international  UN  police 
force  that  could  intervene,  without  invitation,  in 
situations  where  there  are  grave  threats  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  civilian  populations? 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 
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Public  Support  for  the  UN  Remains  Strong 


On  March  28, 2000,  the  Program  on  International 
Policy  Attitudes  (PIPA)  released  its  latest  findings 
concerning  U.S.  public  attitudes  toward  the  UN  and 
the  United  States'  role  in  cooperative  international 
institutions.  The  report,  Americans  on  Globalization:  A 
Study  of  U.S.  Public  Attitudes,  is  based  on  a  national 
public  opinion  poll,  focus  group  discussions,  and  a 
comprehensive  review  of  publicly-released  polls 
conducted  by  other  organizations. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  report. 


"To  address  global  problems,  a  very  strong  majori¬ 
ty  supports  increased  international  cooperation 
and  stronger  international  institutions  that  may 
even  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries. 
Support  is  strong  for  international 


You  Can  Help 


jiUJlUilJill 


Please  contact  your  members  of  j— BHlII 

Congress.  Members  who  serve  ^ 

on  the  House  or  Senate  Commerce-Justice-State- 
Judiciary  and  Foreign  Operations  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittees  especially  need  to  hear 
from  constituents. 

Urge  them  to  work  actively  to  appropriate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  meet  or  exceed  the  President's 
request  for  UN  dues  and  peacekeeping,  interna¬ 
tional  diplomacy,  cooperation,  humanitarian 
relief,  debt  relief,  and  development  assistance. 

Increased  investments  for  these  important  prior¬ 
ities  can  be  offset  by  reducing  wasteful  spending 
for  foreign  military  aid,  training,  and  financing 
for  Israel,  Egypt,  Colombia,  and  other  countries. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Please  contact  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State.  Urge  the  President  to  issue  a  veto  warn¬ 
ing  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  or  exceed  the  President's  request 
for  UN  dues  and  peacekeeping,  international 
diplomacy,  cooperation,  humanitarian  relief, 
debt  relief,  and  development  assistance. 


institutions  stepping  in  when  there  is  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  instability;  to  deal  with  terrorism  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues;  and  when  a  country  is  commit¬ 
ting  atrocities.  Majorities  favor  strengthening  the 
UN,  the  World  Court,  and  the  WTO. . .  A  strong 
majority  favors  an  International  Criminal  Court, 
and  a  modest  majority  supports  a  standing  UN 
peacekeeping  force. . . 

"Overall,  there  is  substantial  support  for  strength¬ 
ening  intertiatiotial  institutions,  especially  the 
United  Nations.  Sixty-seven  percent  favored 
strengthening  the  UN.  In  z’arious  other  polls,  an 
ovenvhelming  majority  of  Americans  has  stressed 
that  strengthening  the  UN  should  be  aforeigjz  pol¬ 
icy  goal  of  the  U.S.  A  November  1998  poll  by  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  found  that 
84%  felt  that  strengthening  the  UN  should  be  a 
very  important  (45%)  or  somewhat  important 
(39%)  foreign  policy  goal,  with  only  11%  saying  it 
should  not  be.  A  September  1997  Peiv  poll  found 
that  83%  believed  that  such  a  goal  should  be  a  pri¬ 
ority  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  with  30%  saying  it 
should  be  a  top  priority  and  53%  saying  it  should 
have  some  priority. . . " 

This  study  may  be  found  on  the  PIPA  web  site  at 
<http://www.pipa.org>.  For  more  information, 
contact  Steven  Kull,  Principal  Investigator,  PIPA, 
1779  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Suite  510,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036, 202-232-7500. 


Congressional  Action  (continued  from  page  3) 

Next,  the  failure  to  pay  will  further  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  UN  as  an  institution  that  is  capable 
of  advancing  peace  and  security  through  coopera¬ 
tive  means.  It  will  discourage  others  from  contribut¬ 
ing  to  current  and  future  efforts. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  pay  the  assessments  will  add  to 
the  U.S.  arrears.  If  Congress  does  not  fulfill  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  request  for  additional  funds  for  FY2000  and 
FY2001,  the  U.S.  may  incur  over  $600  million  in  new 
arrears  on  top  of  the  estimated  $1.4  billion  in  still 
unpaid  arrears  from  previous  years.  The  combined 
arrears  could,  again,  jeopardize  the  U.S.  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly.  ■ 
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Help  Ban  Landmines  Forever! 


Every  22  minutes,  someone  steps  on  one  of  the 
eighty  million  landmines  hidden  in  more  than  65 
countries  around  the  world.  Anyone  —  a  farmer,  a 
woman  gathering  firewood,  or  a  child  at  play  —  can 
trigger  these  indiscriminate  weapons  which  lie  in 
wait  long  after  a  war  has  ended. 

As  of  this  writing,  138  countries  have  signed  the 
International  Mine  Ban  Treaty.  The  United  States  is 
not  among  them.  The  Administration  continues  to 
delay  signing  the  treaty,  even  though  several  former 
U.S.  military  commanders  have  asserted  that  alter¬ 
natives  to  landmines  currently  exist  and  thus  land¬ 
mines  are  not  essential  to  U.S.  military  operations. 

The  United  States  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  is 
calling  activists  from  around  the  country  to  come  to 
Washington  to  lobby  Congress  in  support  of  the 
Mine  Ban  Treaty. 


■  Grassroots  training  sessions  on  how  to  lobby 
and  how  to  work  in  your  state, 

■  Interfaith  prayer  service, 

■  Legislative  breakfast  with  members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  staffers, 

■  Press  briefings, 

■  Lobby  visits  with  congressional  offices, 

■  Students  Against  Landmines  training 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  please  contact 
Gina  Coplon-Newfield 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights 
100  Boylston  Street  Ste  702 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617-695-0041  ext  228 
banmines@phrusa.org 
www.banminesusa.org 


When:  July  8th-llth,  2000 
Where:  Washington,  DC 
What: 

■  Presentations  by  experts  in  the  landmines  ban 
movement. 


U.S.  and  UN  (continued  from  page  12) 

Congress  seem  prepared  to  ignore  the  UN  and 
international  law.  U.S.  policy  seems  designed  to 
keep  the  UN  weak  and  dependent  on  the  U.S. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  U.S.  pursues  the  foreign  and 
military  policy  of  global  dominance  in  which  might 
makes  right.  Coercion  trumps  cooperation.  The 
priority  is  on  having  the  military  capacity  to 
advance  U.S.  political  and  economic  interests  any¬ 
where  around  the  globe.  Other  governments  have 
taken  note  and  are  sure  to  respond  in  kind. 

These  are  the  policies  of  the  last  century,  the  bloodi¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  humankind.  Continuing  along 
this  path  is  a  recipe  for  disaster.  The  children  of  the 
new  century  deserve  better.  A  national  policy  that 
ends  U.S.  acts  of  aggression,  dramatically  reduces 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons,  and  builds  the 
capacity  of  the  UN  to  effectively  prevent  war  offers 
the  best  hope.  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 


Senator _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 
Representative _ 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 
Congressional  websites  and  e-mail  addresses: 
<http:  /  /  www.senate.gov> 
<http://www.house.gov> 


Current  status  of  bills:  202/225-1772 
<http://thomas.loc.gov> 

President  William  J.  Clinton 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 

Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 
Website:  <http://www.whitehouse.gov> 

Make  letter-writing  easy.  Use  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site 
<http:/  /congress.nw.dc.us/fconl/>. 
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The  U.S.  and  the  UN  in  the  21st  Century: 
Off  on  the  Wrong  Toot 


How  will  the  U.S.  lead  the  world  in  the  new  centu¬ 
ry?  How  will  it  apply  its  unmatched  economic  and 
military  power  to  the  world's  challenges?  Will  the 
U.S.  help  lead  the  world  toward  a  new  era  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  for  peace,  human  development, 
and  restoring  the  earth?  Will  it  lead  to  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  international  law,  the  UN  system,  and  other 
cooperative  institutions? 

We  hope  that  the  past  few  years  of  U.S.  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  are  not  an  indication  of  things  to  come. 

Acts  of  aggression.  The  U.S.  has  violated  the  spirit 
of  international  law,  if  not  the  letter,  by  bombing 
Afghanistan,  the  Sudan,  Iraq,  and  Serbia.  In  Serbia 
and  Kosovo,  NATO,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  bypassed  international 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  violence  and, 
instead,  poured  fuel  on  a  burning  humanitarian  dis¬ 
aster.  The  U.S. /NATO  decision  to  bomb  elements  of 
the  civilian  infrastructure  in  Serbia  violated  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  on  the  conduct  of  warfare.  The 
Geneva  Agreements  bar  attacks  directed  against 
civilian  populations  or  objects  essential  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  civilians. 

War  against  Iraq.  The  U.S.,  under  the  Clinton 
administration,  continues  to  bomb  Iraq  regularly  for 
violations  of  a  U.S.-imposed  "no-fly"  zone  within 
Iraqi  airspace.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  leads  the  UN 
Security  Council  in  maintaining  the  harshest  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  ever  imposed  on  a  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  These  sanctions  have  caused  the  premature 
deaths  of  over  a  million  Iraqi  civilians. 


Continuing  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Despite  the 
START  II  nuclear  reduction  treaty  signed  by  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  in  1993,  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  force 
levels  remain  at  7,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads. 
Half  of  these  remain  on  a  state  of  high  alert,  prone 
to  accidents.  Despite  the  promise  that  the  U.S. 
made  as  a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  to  advance  "general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,"  the  U.S.  continues  to  modernize  and  stock¬ 
pile  nuclear  weapons  and  components.  And, 
despite  widespread  support  for  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  U.S.  Senate  refused,  last  fall,  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Failure  to  pay  its  dues  to  the  UN.  The  U.S.,  with 
over  $1  billion  in  arrears,  remains  the  biggest  debtor 
country  to  the  UN.  Although  the  U.S.  agreed  to  pay 
its  assessments  when  it  signed  the  treaty  founding 
the  UN,  Congress  has  refused  to  honor  this  treaty. 
Instead,  Congress  has  conditioned  payment  on  the 
UN  General  Assembly's  compliance  with  various 
ccmgressional  dictates. 

Needed:  a  new  national  policy 

Each  of  these  U.S.  policies  and  practices  erodes  the 
foundation  of  international  law  and  the  global 
framework  for  peace  and  security  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  end  of  WW  II.  It  seems  as  though  the 
U.S.  government  upholds  the  UN  Charter  and  inter¬ 
national  law  only  when  it  sees  that  doing  so  is  in  the 
United  States'  interest.  Otherwise,  Pres.  Clinton  and 

(continued  on  page  11) 


